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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAI^ 

' / 

Dkpartment of the Interior, 

Butieau of Education, 

. WasAin(/to7i^ September 26^ 1919, 
Sir: I am traMlillfKng herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of EducatioiS the report of a survey of the schools of the 
city of l^Ienipliis, Tenn., made under my direction. I am asking that 
it be printed in the following seven parts: 

Part 1. Chapter L An^idustrial and Social Study of Mein- 
phis. ^ 

Chapter IL School Organization, Supervision, and 
Finance. 

Chapter III. The Building Problem. 

Part 2. Chapter I, The Elementary Schoolk. 

• ' Chapter II, The High Schools. 

Part 3. Civic Education. 

Part 4, Science, 

Part 5. Music. 

Part 6, Industrial Arts, Home Economics, and Gardening, 

Part 7, Health Work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P, P, Claxton, 

' Covtmmior^^ 

The Secretary of the Intebxor, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tn April, 1910, at the request of the Board of Education of 
Meniphib, Teim., tlie United States Commissioner of Education sub- 
mitted the conditions on which the Bureau of Education would make 
a survey of the public school system of that city. These conditions, 
as stated by the Commissioner of Education, folIo^v^ 

(1) Tlmt the board or education, the superintendent of pul)lic schools, and 
all other public oflicers and teachers connected with the schools will glve^ me 
ami tlie i)orfiona detailed to make the survey their hearty^ cooperation, to the 
cud that the survey may be made nfost effectively and econotnlcnlly. 

<2) That the survey committee be pefmitted to find the facta as they are/ 
and, In so far as may seem advisable, to report them as they are foupd. 

^ (3) That the findings of the survey committee and such recommendations 
for the ImpFovement of the schools as nfay seem to be desirable may be pub* 
llshoil ns n bulletin of the Bureau of Education at the expense of the Federal 
^Govormnent for distribution, first, among the citizens of MempMs and, second, 
among students of education throughout the country, 

(4) That the ;iecessary expenses ^ the survey. Including expens^ for 
travel and subsistence for employees of^c bureau detailed for this work, nod 
the honomriumsmiul expenses of the one or more additional i>orson8 whom It 
may be necessary to employ to assist In the work will he paid by the board of 
education. It Is. understood, however, that the board will not be oblignted for 
expenses beyond $6,000. 

j It is iny purpose to begin tbo survey on or before May 12 and to have the 
•Held work of It llnlshwl In June. The final report wlU be submitted ami printed 
as early us possible after the 1st of July. Such portion us aftiy be'neeiled by 
the hoanl In determining their building policy for next year will be submitted 
as much earlier thun the 1st of July as possible. 

On May 5 the commissioner was notified that all the conditions 
named had been agreed to.* To assist him iuTnaking this study the 
commissioner appointed the following commission: , 

* 

TIIK SURVEY COU MISSION. . 


Frank F. Bunker, iu City School SystemB, Bureau of Education, 

^fircctor of the iut'vcy, ♦ ‘ * 

Thomas, Alexomlor, ProfesBor of "Blementary Education, Peabody College for 
TeacherB, NashviVe, Tcnn. . ’ ^ . 

Willlam^T. Bawdt^ Specialist In Vhcttflonal Education, Bureau of Education/ 






Elmer \V. Olirisiy, Sitpernjior of IndustHal f:ducation, Public Schools, Cin» 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Flt'U’her B. l)n*HsIar, Specialist in School Architect ttre, Sanitation. nnildingSt 
and Kfiuipinent. Itureuu of Education. / 

Arthur W. iHiim. Specialist in Ciiic^ i:d neat ion, Burea(i of Flducation. 

Will Earliart, Sut>crrisor of Muftir, Public Schools. P^sburpli. 7Vi. 

Alice Itni’rows l'\’riuiiui<‘Z, S))ccialist in Social and i tfitust ria I Pioblcnis. liiocait 
of Hducation. 

Floroiico (J. Specialist fn l^rimarn tirade L^ducation, Ilurcan of Piducation. 

Ada Van Slone Himis, Director of rraetirc Tea'chinp, Public 

Schools. Pittshunjh, Pa. 

• Carrie A. T..vford. specialist i» Ifome Piconomi^s, Bureau of Education. 

F. A. Merrill, Spenalist in School and Home aordeniifp, itareau of Education. 

John Jj. Unmlall, Specialist in School a fid Home Gardening, 7i«roau of Edu- 
cation. < 

Willard S. Small, in School Hygiene and Physical pjducation. nurc((tt 

of Education. 

Georjje R. Twias', Professor of Secondary Education and State High School 
inspector, Ohio State Vnirjersity. 

The field worit began May 12 and was completed June 7, except 
^ that two members of the staff i*einained two weeks longer. 

^ While the time for the examination of conditions was short, the 

schools closing for the year on June 13, nevertheless, through careful 
organization of the work and through frequent meetings of the staff 
for the discussioiKof every phase of the problem, definite and positive 
conclusions in which all concurred were quickly reached. Although 
^ the commission as a whole considered e^’ery important activity of tlie 

work of the system, each ineuibcr was assigi\ed to the particular field 
of his interest. The ropd|^ of the members of the commission were 
'"organized hy the directoMR the survey and transmitted to the Com- 
missioner of Kducation for his approval. The report is issued in^ 
separate parts for general cirdClation. 

V 

' THE I'Ain'S TO BE IJiSUEU. ^ 

Part 1. Chapter I, Ah InduMrial and Social Study of Memphis. 

Chapter II. Scliool ()r^\niy.ation, Sut^ervisiou, and Fi- , 
nance. 

• “ Chapter 111. The Building Prohlcin. ^ V 

Part 2. Chapter I. The Elementary Schools,, 

Chapter II. The High Schools. 

Part 3. Civic Education. 

Part 4. Science. 

— Pnit 6. Music. 

iPaft ff. Industrial Arts, Homo Econonucs and (ju^eujng. 

Fart X* Work. ^ 

V M • Thiq study of tlxa Mempliis- schools is intended to he a study df 
l^licies aUd ^f practices; not of coininissioi^ihaq 






PAJIT VII.— HEALTH WORK. 


Co.NtENTS. — Educatlug fowvigor ami Kanltj^; — The obUgatiou of tU« schooU — Phyatctl 
c6ndltlon of flchool chtl^n — Mental Blatiis of cblldmi — What in bolug done — A plan 
proposed — The high — Summary of conclusions and recoinmeiidatloq^. 


EDUCATING FOR VIGOR AND SANITY. .. . ' 

Thc^lruHui of preventive medicine has nnfoldctl witli'*»lmost 
bcwilderin;L^ rapidity during the past (luarter of a coutnrv. Among 
its episodes are the conquest of such ancient and formidable enemies 
of man ns yellow fever, malaria, typlioid fever. It has established 
I>crmanent strategic principles for combiiting all comnidnicabfe dis- 
eases. It has developed the principles of preventive tactics. Not 
annatnrally, the external factors in the conquest of health — sanitary 
engineering, public hygiene, and prophylactic measures — have bulked 
lip-go both in scientific thinking and in popular iniagiiuition. This 
finds c'oncrcte illustration in the slogan of the pwhlic-honlth propa- 
'gaiulists “Any community can buy health if Lt is willing to pay the'^ 
price.'' The external conditions of hearfh can be bought by a cbni- 
ni unity, but the health of a community is the collffctivc health of 
individuals, and each individual must achieve the personal strength, 
vigor, and disease-resisting power, which together constitute health., 
through the practice -ef personal hygiene. This ba.sic fact has been 
somewhat obscured by our success with coniuuinicable diseases. 

* The World War cast a flaming shaft of light into this obscurity. 
We had conquered the most frightful of the epidemic ^liseases -(4!ititil 
the “ flu ” came to mock us for a season) ; we had made it possible^ 
asscinblc'and quarter great armies in safety, but the men who sliSula 
coirstitutc those annies — what of them? One-third of tlioni unfit for - 
military duty on account of diseases, disabilities and defects, few of 
which bore any relation to communicable disease., They were rather 
the offspring of heredity and neglect. Not only that ! When we 
had hurriedly jerked an army together and rigorous culling had 
eliminated the glaringlj^nfit, wo found that even of the selected 
men many \vei*c woefully, lacking in strengtlv, endurance, resilience, 
and resistance to disease, as well as in practical knowledge of cybry- 
day pei-sonal hygiene. 

/ In the clear light of this revojation we realize that any community 
desiring tho*physical fitness of its citizens must include in ife plans * 
and specifications much. more than the external factors of sanitary, 
engineering, public hygiene, and medical prophylaxis ; it must include 
measuros for the nurture, the physical education, .of its children. 
Stock breederf^ have 16ng.8incc learned , tiiis AVitness ;tho , : 
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beautiful horses, hogs, and cattle annually exhibited at the Tri- 
State Fair here in Memphis, the concrete I’esults of applied animal 
luLsbandiy, applied not by veterinarians (though veterinary science 
has had its part), but by those who have had coininitted to their care 
the feeding, housihg, and training of the young animals. 

■ It behooves us to take a leaf out of the book of a'uimah husbandry 
for the benefit of human hmhandr;/. Admit at oncd that the eugenics 
ffactor is eliminated from the analogy. Admit also that the nurture 
of a horse or a hog is a simple thing compared with the nurtuna of a 
human child. Admit, finally, that the child is, committed fo the care 
not of one “ husbandman ” but of many. The es.sential fact remains 
that the principles oi human husbandi-y are infinitely less understood 
and infinitely less applied by those who cai-e for children than are tlie 
principles of ahijnaJ husbandry by those who care for animals. The 
public school is the agency for applying the principles and democra- 
tuing the knowledge of human husbandry. * . 

I. THE OBLIGATION OF THE SCHOOLS. i 

“ it is wo^se than a crime,” said a diplomat, “ it is a hlunder.” 
'fhoi'e is na more mischievous educational blunder than that orhuild- 
ing educational procedure upon tlio traditional misconception of edu- 
cation as merely a matter of mental training— the acquisition ot 
certain knowledge and skill. The introductory chapter of this report 
gives dear evidence tliat this blunder has not been repeated in this 
survey. Throughout this ropbrt the organic character of education 
is emphasized— its economic, social, and vital relations. “ What kind 
of activities should be provided iii the schools in order that the chil- 
dyen of Memi)his shall grow up to bo healthy, intelligent, self-reliant, 
, and worthy to carry on the traditions of tlie city ” is a constantly re- 
curring undertone. Human husbandry is implijit throughout. « 

A complete program for guarding and increasing abundance of life 
|hroTngh thri schools involves five fairly distinct factors :.A wholesome 
physical environment, .hygienic school management and methods of 
instruction, teaching of health, physical training activities, and health 
examination and direction. 

WHOLESOME ENVIRONMENT. 

By wholesome is meant not only “hygienic,” but also ample and 
..pleasant; grounds and build jngs that shall contribute os much as 
Wnim ato surroufndings can contribute to the growing of “ healthy, 
itttelMgeftt,. self-reliant” children. This is a- basic condition, of 
^nmnnjswbandi^/ Growing plants’ and.younfe animals <w»n nqt 
pftw successfullj in^tttwholesome ^nnronndin^ It is not f notjfdi 
to say, eveii ^ it qqujd >^^^4 that^ jhysiija^anyironr 

mentis such thiafemb Immi'is d^ to the pupils; theiohligfttion^ 
only when the T>hv8i<^ environment of the w|iook iB 
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such as to promote positively the growth and vigor of the children. 

‘ The requirements relative to a wholesome physical environment are 
adequately covered fn Chapters III, IV, and Y* 

But original construction is not enough. A pei:fectly wholesome 
school plant may .be unwholesome ’ if improperly operated. Proper 
operation means adequate supervision. This matter is partly cov- 
. ered in the seat ions just cited. Salutary improvements are recom- 
mended in the organiz^ition and administration of the janitor service, 
but there is no recommendation relative to supervision of the janitor 
service oi' for sanitary inspection of the school buildings. 

The former of these two requirements would be met \ry n central 
liead or supervisor of the janitor service, responsible for the efficient 
j>erfonnance of the janitorial functions and the morale' of the 
janitorial force. The second requirement would be met by periodic 
sa'nitary^ inspection of the school plants by competent inspectors. 
This work should be under the direction of a responsible head of 
(X)ordinated school health woiHc. 

IIYOIKNIC 8(11001/' 3fANA0KMKNT.' 

t 

This involves both physical and mental considerations upop^which 
the morale of the school depends. The ideal is n school in which 
such essential physical conditions as ventilation and -lighting are 
continuously respected; in jvhich the dail}^ schedule is so organized 
as to conserve the energies of pupils a»i teacher and to avoid undue 
fatigue and nervous strain ; in lyhich the (lisciplinary atmosphere is 
sucli as to piXKiuce good cheer, conhdence, and industry. Kecognition 
of this principle permeates the chapter on the elementary schools. 
The realization of such ideals in practice depends less upon special 
hygienic supervision than upon suffumng the entire school pro- 
cedure with qweryday knowledge of physical and mental liygienc; 
The recommendations in the section on Organization, Administration, 
and Supervision relative to the education, selection, compensation, 
and supevvisipn of teachers, if carried out, will go toward pro- 
moting hygienic management and methods of teaching. - 

* # 

W THP. TEACHING OF IfKAl/TH, 

^ r j, 

Health, in the sense of a strong, enduring, • disease-resisting, 
flexible, I'esponsivo body mechani^^ is quite as much a matter of 
n^ui^ition^as is ability in playing the piano or ability to man&|^ 
men. There are differences in native endowment, to be sqre, but 
* each individual must eani^health by obeying the laws of h^lth 
jiist f^'he'must develop any othet^ endo^^ '^Health,; liker faappi-; 



^ — ^ 

>T«a^hUit HMltfc.’^a^iltb Moeattoa’Ha ^ fidaetthra, laia, 
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simple principles must be religiously observed. The following 
summaiy of the most important of these principles is taken largely 
from the^^pamphlet quoted above. 

^ 1% The end to be aimed at is not information^ but actiati; not sim- 
ply knowledge of what things ai'e desirable, but rather the habitual 
practice of the rules of healthy living. 

2. Health teaching must be positive, not negative. We must 
learn to think of health in terms of strength and beiuity and 
joy, rather than of weakness and disease. We must say “Brush 
your teeth regularly, so that you may enjoy the feeling of a fresh, 
clean mouth, and have a sweet breath, and a fine shining set of 
strong* teeth!” not, “Don’t forget to bru^h your teeth or they will 

^ decay and you will have a bad digestion.” 

3. Health must not be taught didactically, but by pei'sonal ex- 
ample and object lesson. Fre<juentfy it must bo taught indirectly. 
The child has no interest in health for health’s sake, but every girl 
desires to be beautiful and every boy desires to be strong and 
athletic. The wise teacher will build on tliesc natural interests of 
the children, and inspii'e them to do the things which will result 

♦ in physical beauty and strength. The health ciMisader program is 
an illustration of the principle. * 

4. Time must be allowed every school day from the kindergarten 
upward for health exercises and instruction. In the lower grades 
this time should be devoted wholly to the promotion of health 
habits. It is the whect rather than the why which should be impressed 
on the younger children. With the older children the reasons for 
health rules takg more propiinence, and in the \\p\m\ grades the 
habits which have been forined in the lower grades should be 
reinforced by accurate scientific knowledge. In the upper grades 
the* pupils should be interested in public health movements, and 
much information of personal value can be thus indii*ectly con- 
veyed. For instancy in studying the phases of the campaign against^ 
tuberculosis the ip)il learns many facts about the disease and its 
prevention, with We advantage that hid attention is directed out- 
ward and is not morbidly turned in upon himself. An essential part 
of this “instruction” is the daily morning inspection. This inspection 

• may b^ a rapid review by the teacher, or it may take the form of 

a health club, in which the cMldr^ are inspected by one of their 
own self-dppointed heaJth officers. ^ 

Tlie progj^ in health should be itjcorded and reported 

jid "r^Iariy as progre^ in arithipetie, readily or any other school 

- sahfcct" ^ Weight Becord, issued^, the Bureau 

of Eiucatibn,^ at once of refolding progress 

— • — — aiL JM Am ^ Am wm II mA ^ 



m growth^ and ^listi^tfie i^teresi of pupilA 
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ciplined initiative.^' Musonlar activity is the uctiv© principle of 
physical education. Physical tiaining therefore is the active factor 
in physical educution. A I’cpcrtory of physical training activities 
adapted, with due consideration of age and strength, to securing the 
ends ennineruted above is fundamental ii^a program of liiiniuu hus- 
bandry. 

1 The dementarif ^<'hool proijhtm,—'Y\^. ** Manual of Physical Exer- 
cises and Games for Public Schools of Memphis— Fii*st to E^hth 
Grade/’ outlines the program of physical training activities foT the 
Mempliis .cJeinentary schools. The program consist.s of <*alislliGnics 
and games for tlie ])rinniry grades; calisthenics, wand’ and dmnb-bell 
exercises, and games foi’ the upper grades. Footwork and inarching 
exercises are included throughout. Ten minutes a day is the pre- 
scribed time for this part of the program. In some of the schools 
where teachers specially interested in this work have been assigned 
to conduct it, from 20 to 80 minutes a day arc given. 

That the author of the manual, the present supervisor of physical 
education, is appreciative of relative values is shown by such state- 
“ments as the following found in the text, Exercising out of doors 
is of greater benefit tg the pupils than exercising in dooi s; therefore, 
move game class out doors for exercising as often as the weather 
permits.” “ Impress upon the pupils, especially girls, the importance 
of wearing loose garments.’’ ‘‘ Games are the most .suitable and bene- 
ficial (forms of exercise) for the lower grades.” There is, however, 
a somewhat disproportionate emphasis, in the explanation and direc- 
tions, upon the disciplinary objects of physical training the ex- 
penses of the aesthetic objects. The cal i sthenic exe reuses arc explained 
in detail and with precision; ti\ere is little or no explanation of the 
games. The repertory of gtimes is good. 

There is no refe^eucc in the manual to modern school playgiound 
activities or to the socralized athletics so conspicuous in the present 
progressive programs of physical training activities. These 
'omissions may doubtless be atfributed in pait to the fact that the 
manual was issued in 1009; mid in part to the lack, at that time, of 
official hospitality to snch»iimovations in educational practice. The 
keen interest of the suiiervisor in such movements luul his just appre- 
ciation of their community im(x>iiance are attested by a brief, .state- 
ment burnished by him in regard to the history of the playground ‘ 
movement and the safe and sane Fourth of July.” 

& 


THK COMMON I tv VtA<(lnorND«. 




Afent 15 yeftfs aga,.affeV gl\1nfe mimerbas public exblbltlons vnu\ tlomon- 
8t^tionV\\itFmy clalF»eH in pby^tcul trainings a few nUnilstl'c clM»en8 orgaulxed 
t|^ local Qr(aui(l ABBpcintian^*’ MfteSL the Usgol tVials an^ trlbula*« 

.tiilii yiait and are su^ect pOr park 

porpoM i^ey was Inyected In purcfi|^nk apparatusesi ' whi£ were 
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equally dlriaetl among the three purks. The success of these cases of recrea- 
tion and play for children was bo pronounced that the park board offered all 
of Rfarket Square for thJs purpose. After being equipped with the necessary 
apparatus purchased by funds donated by a few members of the Playground 
Assooiatlon, and being located In one of the most densely populated districts 
of the city, this place proved to be a. real blessing. Our next increase of clay- 
graundB wa.s through the generosity of Mr. Rosier, of the Memphis ftteam 
l,aundry. Ho equipped a large lot on Washington Avenue and Fourth Street 
uith all the necessary paraphernaUa and donated it to the city. Owing to the 
lack of proper suporvlslon and care, this plifce had to bo abandoned, tlie appa- 
ratii.s being moved to Fon^st Parle, which Is now our fifth playground. In re- 
cent years a roerentlon (*ouunission has been created with snfflderX fund.s from 
' the city to enable them to employ a supervisor and a number of teachers. 
Though the results iiuvo been gO{)d and satisfactory, yet then' are many liuii- 
drotis of children in rotil nce<l of recreation ami hygiene who would l»e benefited 
iiv the ostublisbnieiit of a ^ew pljiygroiinds in the more denseuy nopulated 
parts of the city. 


Some 11 years ago, my attention was calletl to a movement, originating, I 
l^elieve, In the Kasterii States, which was to wean our youth and many /\dults 
from the^cloms ami rlnngerous manner of oeleliruting the “ Birtli Day of Lib- 
erty ” to a more snn^ safe, nud Joyous one. Realizing the great and Incalcu- 
inhlo iMlucationnl value of this beaiihful movement, a number of public-spirited 
citizens organized our local “ Safe and Sane Fourth of July Association " 
witli the purpose of celebrating our “ Liberty Day ” la a more appropriate 
way. From year to year the new method proved more and more attrac- 
tive to young and old. The program, consisting of suitable gymnastic and 
lUhelctic games for both sexes, was given annually, though changed each year. 
Tiiousnnds of children participated, their Joy and happiness l>elng an nde- 
ipiato compensfftion for thq. strenuous work of the organization. 

Health exarnination and direction ,— factor in the program 
i?5 discussed in extenso in Sections II- V, inclusive. 

il. PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MEMPHIS SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

There arc no i*ecbrJs of the physical condition of the children in 
the Memphis schools. In the time at the disposal of the survey no 
extensive examination could bo niade. It was decided therefore to 
secure approximate data by two methods: (1) By the examination of 
a limited number of children in representative schools; (2) by gettings 
estimates from teachers as to the numbers of certain classes of 
defective children. , 

Examination of 600 childreiv , — It is recognized that the examina- 
tion of only 600 children out of a school population of 22,000 is 
merply a sampling process. It is believed, however, that by reason 
of the representative character of the schools selected, the results 
these exammations 'will serve as a fairly reliable index of general^ 
conditions. In each of two white schools and in one colored schools 
200 children were examined, and compadsons made upon the basis 
of^heigk, weight, ©yes, an^ progrpss^ift scliool.. In 
th% whitp Rivei^ifi© wAs1»ken ay rtepresentingn large lAon' 

iAg element ; iand Snowden ^ representing a mmewhai/ tnoi^exclu- 


SAnC AND 8.KNE FOURTH OF JULY. 
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sive white population. Grant was taken nskii typical colored school. 

Tlie examinations were limited to the age gioups 10 to 14 years, in- 
^ elusive, nearest birtluhiy. An cMiunl number of lH)valuul girls, uuse- 
lecte<l except as to age. gave i^O of each sex at each age in each school. 

HeUjht — d'ahle 1 gi\;es the average heights and weights 

0 * these (iOO according to race, sex. and age. • No signifieatit diflfer- 
oiuvs are shown in the average height and weiglit of the two races' 
at tiu* ditfoientage peiiods. 


Taui.k 1. — Averoffc ficiffht and iccifjht of hoyn uud yitls, iO ffrurs of fiyC. t«- 
* vluHirc — *f00 u'hilo (oul cidored cfiildrcn. 


.\RC in yoofs. 

White*. 

Co top’d. 

noyy. 

Cirb 


Hov't. 

Girls. 

Uri^ht, 
In inihcs. 

Weight, 

ill. 

poiindft. 

In inchi'H. 

Weight, 

ill 

poimd!«. 

1 

■ 1 

Hfigiii, 
in iiu hrs. 

^^Vi^;ht, 

in 

pounds. 

Height, 
in In^os. 

Weight, 

in 

pounds. 

10..'. 

S2.8 

00.9 

.'13.3 

00.3 

51.4 

02.7 

$3.4 

68.0 

11 

A4.8 

09.8 

S4.4- 

72.1 

M.4 

72.9 

55,7 

74.8 

12 

55.6 

77.9 

’ 57.2 

X3.8 

55.4 

77.5 

57.4 

77.0 

IS 

58.7 

8a9 

60.0 

95.0 

57.3 

HI. 1 

58.7 

87.0 

14. 

59. S 

94.8 

00 . S 

96.4 

58.3 

88.5 

60.4 

99.0 


Table 2 shows the average height and weight of the Memphis 
children, based upon these 000 examinations, compared with the 
norm compiled by the Children’s Bureau. The Memphis group of 
. boys at 10 ycai*s arc slightly under the norm in weight, and at 14 
are slightly under the norm in both weight and height; hut at all 
other points they are above the norm. The girls are above tlie norm 
for both height and’ weight at all ages.^ 


Xadle 2. Heij/Jit of iiOO vhitiivcit of'.\ft‘iHjihix, r<}ntittwod U'ith 


Ch ildrvn*s . Hurra u 




Boys,^ 

Nonn. 

GIrU. 

Nonn. 

jf 


Welch t in 
pounds. 

Hsi^lin 

Incocs. 

Weight ill 
pounds. 

llcieht in 
inches. 

Weight in 
pomnb. 

Height iu 
Inene.**. 

Weight In 
pounds. 

52.1 

64.8 

51.7 

4 . 

65.3* 

.53.3 

67.1 

. 51.2 

(0.3 

64.6 

71.4 

53.3 

79.2 

55.1 

73.4 

$.1.5 

68.8 

55.1 

n.7 

55.0 

76.8 

57.3 

80.8 

50.0 

78. S 

58.0 

85.0 

57.3 

84.8 

50.3 

01.0 

58.3 

88.7 

59.0 

'01.6 

60.0 

94.8 

60.0 

1 

07.7 

1)6.0 

94.6 


4 But the average height and ^veight of these childien is not the most 
, significant thing. Much inoi^Jiikpoilant is the illation of weight to 
liatritional contrition. It is now genennly n?cognized that there is 
^ aVelra^ W^ a given ago aneV height, and that when a child 
^ ^ veiy average, imdornourishment is indicated. 

,co^ and weight^; is^ed ;by;the Bureau ’ 
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These tables are based ti}X)n examination of wliitc children only. 
The deviations shown by the 200 coloi*fed children make their value 
doubtfurA)!’ use with colored children. It is probable that, in the 
case of colored children, tables will have to be worked out based upon 
this imce alone. 

Comparison of the results of measurements of the 400 children 
in the tw’o white schools with tlie above fable "ives tlie following 
percentages of children 10 ])cr cent or more imd(*r\veight : 

Riverside (hir^e laboring population) 31 percent 

' Snowden (exclusive white population) 18 percent 

Average for whites ^ . *24. 5 percent 

It is significant that the less fortunate economic group shows 13 
per cent more underw^oighj tlian the more fortunate group. This 
ebrre^onds with the findings in investigations elsewhere of the 
growtli of children.* 

A child who is 10 per cent btdow the average foi* his age and 
height is probiibly undernourished. Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, of Bos- 
ton, whose extensive experience with this problem gives“his opinion 
special authority, says that the child who is chronically 7 per cent 
underweight for his height is not only undernourished but mal- 
nourished.”* Ten per cent, thercfoi-e, may be taken as a conserva- 
tive danger signal. All such children roquii*e fmllier examination 
and ' wnsideration. : 

Though there is doubt of the •applicability to coloml children 
of the tables list'd aliove, there' is no--«ea£ion to doubt that there is 
aa much undernutrition among the colored as aiuong.tlic white 
childmi. Indeed, the lower economic status would indicate a proba- 
bility of moi-e. Assuming, however, van equal (legree among the 
two i*accs, and assuming that the thm' schools aiT. fair samples of 
tlie* school population, then thei*e ai*e in it appvoA:m<fteif 3^700 white 
md l^SOO colored mdemounsJud children, . 

Nutrition is the most fundamental factor iathc general develop- 
ment and well-being of cliildren.' Moi'eover, iris l>olievcd that at- 
tention to nutrition is vitally irnpoi*tai^ in t^c prevention of com- 
municable diseases. Coitain it is that the most vital part of the 
trcatinent of tuberculosis is the diet; it is hard to escaiKs the convic- 
tion) therefore, that if diet is important in the matter of cure, it Ls 
even more important in the matter of prevention. 

■ ^ ^ — TT — ^ T ^ — * - ^ ‘ * 

ft of Loft^D elcuenttry icboolft, ' Home years stnee^ Dr. Kerr found lit- 

jrj^ris6cd Rft foilorrft : In (ood-class schools. 12 per cent ; In medium schools. 14 

^ ; -ftM in poc^r •ebobls,. 47 jper 

A ' ClUilc In ft‘ OfseofW^. 0/ 
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^yes.—Die Snellen Test was used in examining the eyes. This 
test is n^d upon the principle that the normal eye is sensitive 

SO rt 
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H D N P K L It 

to light from a five-minute arc of a circle. It consists of a large card; ; 
with let^rs nf varying sizes,: ^ch subtending an arc o^ 
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In practice the card is placed upon the wall wliere it is well 
inuininated, and th»*child placed at a distance of 20 feet. One eye 
is tested at a timOj the other bein^ covered but not (dosed If the 
child can read all the iet|prs to be road 20 feet, his \dsual acuity is 
iioniiah and is inai'k(‘d 20/20. Tf lie <!an not lead these, but can 
read those to b(» read at iK) f(‘ct, his visual acuity is marked 20/30, 
which means that it is only twcMity-thirt ietlis of the normal. 

•TlTe test is admittedly faulty, hut it is the best at our disposjtl. It 
is faulty in that it talons no account of accommodation. Errors of 
refraction depend u|>ou llu‘ size* and shape* of the <*ye. Some of 
these errors'*, wh(*n not too pronounced, can be o\ei-come by action 
of tlio ciliiuy innseles which pull tin* optical parts of the eye into 
more ol)li<Ting shape. In sncli cuh*, if the error he not too ^moss, 
accominod may overeunu^ it iiitoge^ther, althougli perhaps at tlio 
expense of considerable strain. In such a case the eliild would bo 
suffering from eye strain, idthoiigh the^'^nollen Test would sliow 
a vistial acuity of 20/20. • ^ 

From thi.s it is also apparent that muscles of accommodajbion that 
are in good 'tonecan overcome a larger (*rror of refraction than thgse 
that are not. It is fonlul (hat eyes will test out better in the inorn- 
ing, when the mnsclos of nccomiiKKlalion are rested, than late in the 
day, when they are tired. It i5? therefore not-.s\ju*j)rising to find an 
intimate relationship between nutrition and vision. 

' For purpo.ses of comparison the children tested W(*r(* -divided ^nto 
tiire© groups: 

Grou^) 1 includes all ehildi'en in whicli both eyes tested 20/20 .or 
better. These ere rated as normal vision. 

Group, II includes all childivu in which one eye, or both, tested 
16/20. These are. rated as sliglitly suhnornml, a|^l are to bo kept 
under observation for further i»videnet* of (*yc strain. Sucli c'vidence 
usually manifests itself in the form of headache, hlinking, and » 
tendency to hold the priiilc<|^ page, when reading, in ina1])osition. 

Group III includes all childreiyn which one eye te.sted 10/20 or 
worse. These arc rated as seriously suhnouiial. They are in need 
of the .service of an occulist for more caivful examination than is ^ 
possible, with the^gilcu Test, and for advice aihl treatment. 

Taui>: -I . — Hclatirr of JOO chifiirrn in eurh of tho . 
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The disparity between tl\e Riverside and the Snowden children is 
striking but not surprising, >vlien it is recalled that the precentage 1 
of underweight is 31 per cent and 18 per cent, respectively, for the 
t wo schools, I 

The Grant 'School (colored) made a worse showing than either of ' 

tlifC white schools. But" there was another factor to he i*cck6ned ! 

with in applying the Snellen Test to tlie colored children: They did - 
not seem to have the power of intense cfTorl of the white children.. 
Those whft are familiar with the test as applied know that effort is 
an important fiictor in bringing the muscles of accommodation into 
action, and tliaf, other things being equal, those children that try 
the hardest to see will see the best. The uvci'fige of 21 per cn\t so 
seriously (lefcctive as to need advice at lea^st of an oculist is not 
surprisingly hirge. The examinations of several million children 
in all civilized countries show 


alrout 20 per cent ns tlic average. 

Tcctli . — The teenth of the same 
_ <>00 children were clicckcd np w’ith 
respect to the number decayed, 
filled, and extracted. The wealth- 
iest gi'oup shows the worst teeth. 

Among the 200 children in the 
Snow^len School there were G49 
teeth that had developed decay; 
fn the Riverside, 448; in the Grant 
- (colored), 2^. These differences 
are ot due to lack of dental ^are. 

In thcrSnowden group 78 per cpnt 

• of the decayed teeth had received 
attention; in the Rivei-side group 
38 per cent; and in the Grant 
only IG per cent, FnrtliQrmore, the Snowden chidren had received 
oaVly uUehtion when tho teeth could be saved by filling, as shown 

. by the fact that of the teeth that had m-eived fittention 92 per cent 

• had been filled us against 8 per cent extracted. The relative per- 
centages for the Riverside group are 57 per cent filled, 43 per cent 
e.xtractcd ; and for the Grant, 8 per cent filled, 92 per cent extracted. 

These thi-ce sets of facts are -shown, in figure 2. No explanatior 
of these disparities* is attempted^ The matter of practical im- 
portance is that ,so many who need early dental treatment do not 
get it whop needed. 

•Tuberculotis. — No aopurate survey of the extent of tul^rculosis was^ ; 
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children is fnrnijlu‘<l In 


tuberculosis. The data Iwen collected clnoflj amonp^ the white 
population. Tuberculosis is iinquestibnabJy more prevalent among 
the negroes. Assuming 5 per cent for hotli white ami black, there 
are in Memphis approxinmtoly 725 wliite ami H75 colored childten 
with incipiont tuberculosis. 

The. only indication as to tlie nuinliQr of acute cases a^M^ong the 
the tejicli(*rs’ t>sti mates. Tliesc, estimates, 14- 
white tmd 20 color('d,-jti'e jirobably 
short of the actual numbers. 

7V'<7c/o7^' rstiituitc^i of (Jeferflvc 
child re o. — In order ^to secure at 
least approximate information? in 
r(*gard to llu.' nmnhers of certain 
groups of defectiv(‘ children, 
the teaclici’s weVe asked to make a 
census of such cl>il<livn. This 
euunieration included not only 
^sneh children in their respective 

* ^ses but, also ehildn*n of school 
not attending school who Avere 
known to the teacher. It could 
not be expected fhat these reports 
#onld bcentirely accurate, but the 
evident thoroughness and care shown in the i-eports give confidence 
tliat they are not far wrong. In the case of feeble-mimledness, indeed, 
the number estimated by the teuciiers for the white schools conforms 
closely wjth the normal expia:\.ation, i. e., huichei's’ estimate, 101; 
normal exjx'ctntioiy' 120. The results of this impiiry are shown in 
Table I. Each of . these groups represents a special educational * 
problem. 



Tahi.k u . — Vertnin Uvfcvlive (//oi/p.v vviuntvd Oy ivfi<htr>{.. 
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Summary of ca/wft77o?ia. — Assuming that the thr^ schools are 
repre^itative of the^physipal status of Meigpliis school chil-^ 
^ Client limy sumBUkiized ^ follow^: * - ^ 
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Table C.— 5«mmary o/ defective children. 
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Number of chiHren teitiri't 20/2t) vision both eyes (Suelieii Test i 

Numl>ei;orchlUJrentesUn?in/',?Ojnoneeve * 

Number of children wiih ^rfect leeth . ' ' — 

Numlier of teeth that are or have been decuved 

Number of^ese tluit have been: * 

Tilled.#. . 

Kxtracted . . 

Lulroate^l * 

Number having inciihoMt tuberculosis * 

^ L.^. 


addition (o ^Fiose, tliero are the spcciiil ^loiips of <lefectives 

sIioAvn in Table 5. ^ # * 

HI. MENTAL "STATUS OF CHILDREN. ‘ k 

The war broiigljt up into cleiir ihiyliglit some-thingH tliat we wtsi'e 
blinldng. 'One was tliat all men are not born equal .so huMig intelli- 
gence is coiu-erncd. Up to Xovcniber 1, 1918, appro.xinn^y 1,500,000 
men in the Army were tested in aceoVdance with. mental tests pre- 
pared by .T joint committee of the American Psychological As.socia- 
tion and the National Research Council, The method of rating and 
the results of tliese test.s are shown below : 

Tabi.k 7.—^fyffa2 teste in the Army in 1918. 
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In further explanation of the ratings the ctmnnittee state.s; 

' The lunnensc coiitmst between “A" nnd “ D minus ” Intelligence Is d.owii by 
fUo fact that men of “A” Intelligence have the ability to make a sninwl^ record 
Ik university, wWIe "D minus, ".men are of such Inferior meiKolity 

that they are rarely able to go beyond the third or fourth grade of fife elemen- 
tary school, however long they attend. In fact most “ D mbms ” and “ E ” men 
are Mow the mental age of 10 years and are at best on the border line of mental 
dellclency. Many of them are of the moron grade of feeble-mli^edness. •• B V 
Intelligence Is capable of making an average, record Ih college; "0 plus” intei- 
llgence can- not do so well;, while thpse' with a mentality of "C” grade are, 
Capable of Aplsl^ing a Ij^U-schooi course.' • ' ;.. . • 

A^^itipn to ,tiiis^]ast:ciaiiseV:n 
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ai'e capable of finishing high school, and that these aggi:eg^te 30 per 
cent of the total number of men exaipainfed. This means, then, if it 
means anything, that of the men between 21 and 31 years old, only 
30 per cent liavo the intellectual capacity required to graduate from 
high school. The other 70 per cent must perforce stop on this side of 


a high-schoel education. It means, if it means anything, that of the 
2,216 white children in first grade in the Memphis schools, only 664 
have the intellectual capacity to graduate from high school. The 
other 1,500 and more — what of them ? The D minus *’ and the “ E ” 
groups, about 225 in number, may struggle to the third or fourth 


grade; the I'emaining 1,300 or so will ultimately string along from 
the third or fourth grade to the eighth. 

Upon the bjisis of native ability, children range from the very 
lowest order of intellect^diocy, up through feeble-mindedness, diill- 
i^, average intelligence, superior intelligence, very superior intelli- 
gence, to occasional genius. There are no sharp lines of demarcation 
between these orders. They are like the keys of a piano — a gradual 
ascent from the bottom to the top. Every child has his place in this 
scale somewhere. 

Now, it would be convenient to have some method of speaking of 
different parts of this scale, so that one could say of a given child, 
he stands at such o? such a place in .the scale of, intelligence— an 
intelligence yard^ck, so to sjMjnk. A rational approach has been 
made in the Binet-Simon scale and its derivatives. An average child 
has greater mental ability at^3 yeai's of age than at 2 ; more tit 5 than 
at 3; more than 10 than at 7. A child of 10 years has a chrono- 
Jogical age of M^but if the same child has the intelligence of an 
average child o^T years, he has a mental age of 7 year's. To secure 
a formula for the rationf mental age to chronological age, the mental 
. age is divided by the chronological age, e. g., mental age 7 divided 
by chronological age 10 equals .7, or 70 on the scale of 100. The 
result is known^as the intelligence quotient or I. Q. A child 10 
years of age with the mental age of an average child of 7 years has 
an 1. Q.*of 7 divided by 10, equal to 70 on the scale of 100. 

Haying now an intelligence yardstick, we are in position to Under- 
stand something ^ intelligence distribution among children. A 
s^udy of 1,0W uns^Iected coses, 5 to 14 years of age, by Temian,^ is 
very instructive. He arranges their I. Q,’srbs follows: 



. « 


The Ipwhst 1 c«nt ^ to'70 or b«low; tho highest 1 
The lowest % per cent go to 78 or below ;'tho highest 2 
The loweetS per. cent go to 78 or below; the highest 3 
^9 lowest 5 pelf 'cent go to 76 or l>elow ; the highest U 
low^t 10 per ceat go ^.88 or belowj the highest 10 
^0 lowest 18 phr cent gd to 86 or bdow | the-hjh;he8t 10 
The l0W88| 20 per cent gy or hhlow ; thg h^h^^20 
- The per cent ge or ^w ; h||jp(rllo 

M thlM ^ ta'ao per oee^ er belo^ 
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per cent resch 180 or ohdre. 
per cent n'Ach U6 or ebore. 
per cent reiich 126 or ahorh. 
per cent reach 122 or ahove^ 
per ceht i%adi il6 omhore. 
per tent rtech 110 
per cent reach MO or hhorg. 
per eght mch or khore. 

‘ ito or abo^ 
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Terman give^ further^ point to these valara by suggesting the- 

folIonK'ii^ I; QJ cl^ssi^cntion : 

I a * \ . 

Above 140- N^r genius or genius. ^ * 

120-140 Very su|Wior iDtelligence. 

110-120 Su|>^rior intelligence. 

80-110 Normal, or average, iDtelligence. ^ 

80-00 Dullness, rarely classLtiuble As feel>1c-U)in(WDess, 

70-80 Bonier line of tleiidency. ^metiiues elas.'iifinble ns dullness, 

often ns feeble-mimle<lne3H, 

Below 70 Definite feeble-mlndetiness. 

a 

Roughly, then,, children may "be divided into three groups— " 
‘^jower twenty,” the “ middle siity,” and the ‘‘ upper twenty,” 
iiig the lower 20 per cent, the middle 60 per cent, and the upper 20 
per cent. It will be that the “ mT3dle sixty ” includes normal or 
average intelligence. In the lower 20 will be found the ^dullness, 
rarely classifiable as foeble-inindednisss; the bprderliije deficiency^ 
sometimes classifiable tus dullness, often as feeble-inindedness ; and the 
d^nite feeble mindedness.” These are <bstinctly mlsfite in a claas^ 
with the middle 60, or avemge children. The upper 20 includes the 
“&perior intelligence, very superior intelligence, and the *noar^* 
genius and genius.” These art equally misfits in a da^ with the 
mi(|dle GO. But all these fits and misfits are lumped together into one 
class. The genius and near genius are in the same class with bor-* 
derline deficiency often classified as feeble-mindednws. They" ue 
assigned the same lessons, expected to do the same* work, take the 
|me examinations, and pass or not pass according to the same 
ulndard. V 

Mentid ijrouping applied io Memphis, — If Tei*man’s proportion9. 

\hdd for Memphis, then we have here among 12,000 white childxetn.in 
tie graiiunar grades (approximations only) :• , i 
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was found mthe-Riverside ^ool. He is both an un/fe and a mis/?/. 
He is unfit in that he has some ill-defined nervous disturbance which 
would i^uire further study before a wo^'king diagnosis could be 
made. He needs physical attentiim. He, is a misfit, in that he has 
rare intellectual ability, and I. Ql ori35. In school he i^ reportedA 
trouble maker. Yet it is admitted that ho is good in mathematics, 
m truth is the boy has nothind to which to harness his mind, and 
* it runs wild. Add to that an fiction, which gives him somewhat 
of a grotesque appearance, ani the result is that he keeps the other 
children in an uproar. He ii not working himself, nor is he per- 
mitting others, to work.- If hU mind were harnessed to something 
commensurate with his abilities, his attainments would be note- 
worthy. As it is, he is a lianditep to the school he is attending and 
the school is likewise a handicap to him. 

In the Snowden School are some misfits. One a girl, a healthy 
robu^ specimen, is distinctly feeble-minded; in there with the others 
of her age, struggling along, and the teacher struggling too, trying 
to get her somewhere, wearing out the teacher and robbing other 
pupik of time t haUs legitimately theirs. 

It is safe to saftliJ^in every school in the city are to be found both 
unfits and misfits, the one suffering from some' physical handicap, 
probably correctible, and the other from mental misplacement- 

• placed with a group doing work for which the child in question can 
not* do. 

LIGHT FROM JtnTNiLE COURT SCHOOL. 

^ Jurenile Court School will throw some light on tho effect of 

making misfits of children. Tlio juvenile court receives pupils on 
, three several counts, namely: Truancy, incorrigibility, and domestic 
unevennesses. The truancy children, Mrs. Tate stilted, arc there 
largely because of pending examinations they knew the/ could not 
pa^. This condition of being a misfif in school leads 'to truancy, 
and to the court. The incorrigibles, to some e.\tent, find their way to 
the juvenile court because they have been misfits in school. A prob- 
ab?e case in point was A. S. Atr tlfo Utoe A. S. was in courtt in- 
telligence tMtmg was unknown in Memphis, and so wo have no 
of his I. Q. But thefe is evidence that he was of superior 
mteUi^co. The record shows that he was reputed to be a great- 
r, trouble' ipakor and that he was tried out in several schools. The 

Iiiin are “deficient,” “briUiltat,” “erratic” 
.^inqbr^ble.” The wconi runs: ’ 

birpught to tlve>JuvenHe, court for foi- 

;Y. to; mttf vrocth of guollne and ^biu^-Jt over him ^ aerijrB,to it to JMe 
W waa tmdir-iidared, th^t Joka~ fin • 
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Juvenile Court S<*ool he always did most ^cepUonal things. His retoark- - 
able talent or Intellect discovered in his dramatlxaUon of trial of toy. He took 
!ss\:w‘ with the teacher on some Question of discipline concemlug another boy* 
She said In fun; “You take char^ of this case.** He took her at her word* 
which she the good sense to perm It, nook his seat as Judge, appointed counsel 

for the defense, and prosecuting attorney, called witnesses, and disposed of 
the case In due form, and in a remarkable manner. • * ♦ One day a trafSc 
' policeman at Main and Madison fainted, and traffic became confused. A. S; 
stepped 10, took the policeman’s club ahd directed traffic till relieved by an 
officer, and did It so well that the Memphis papers gave him a big write-up. ^ 
He was 14 years old at this time. Krratlc ami brilliant conduct continued. ^ 
Did exceptionally well In lessons. Fond of speaking. Always did t!ie spectac- 
ular. When war* was (U»clnred, he enlisted, Wns found to have ability as 
radio o[K*rator. Was sent' to HarvArd and later to sen. Boat on which he was 
wireless operator was captured by Germans. Oflieer forbade his sending any 
message. He slamimHl the door in the officf^’s- face, held It with Ids foot, 
sent an S. O. S. call, wideb was answered, then sliot.tbe offltvr, and jumped 
ovevlxmrd, and was inter picked up by an American vessel. Is In service now. 

The Juvenile Court ^School wi\s probably the best place for ^'S. 
at the time. Here, it is true, he was mixed in with the incorrigiblefe, 
the thuants, the feeble-minded, the brilliants, and the erratics, but, 
nevertheless, hei'o at least, he could exercise his initiative without 
i*epression. 

- There are many more treatment records, to be found in the Juvenile 
Court School, but this will suffice to illustrate the point in question. 
By the lawNof av^yage tlieie ought to be 120 coses of feeble-minded- 
ness in the ^-hools, and as many more that are of such low grade 
intellect that they are almost equally difficult problems. Miss Mable 
Ijce Cooper, psychologist of the board of education, whose 
help and cooperation has made this phase of the s^dy possible, says 
in her I'epoit for last year: “There are appi'oximately 300 pupils in 
our city schools who for some reason ate not able {o keep up with 

nonnal clnldreij This says, by in fere^ce, that these are not normal ’ 
children, they are misfits calling for further study and a reclassifica- 
tion. Miss (’coper goes on to say: “There is a second class. who are 
‘ mentally incapacitated to do school work beyond the second grade,^ ” 
More misfits* Now add to these the misfits by reason of. itepenoF 
intelligence and the lisTmounts up considerably. 

These last misfits, tho^ who are wrongly placed because of supetioF 
intelligent, afie not only suffering a gross injustice themselvesj and 
transmitting an iuju^ioe to the school through their own enforced 
idleness, but at the same time the State is being deprivW of mort4 
valuable a^t, its potential leaders of men and women. And nbtonly - 
that, it is costing good money to trap tfaea^chUdr^ back, W® have'^" 
. seen that vttere are; averal^ holda 

j!iu^dim^^^ccord^^ caks/^^mplete " 
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eight grades in seven years. Here are, then, 1,800 school yeats lost 
through unnecessary retardation. Then Tve have, by the same reck- 
oning, 480 children rated as “ Vei^ superior.” These could com- 
plete the eight grades in six years. These lose two years each through 
unnecessary retardation. This makes another 960 school years lost, 
or a total of 2,760 school years lost in eight years, or an average of 
345 school years annually. This is equivalent to maintaining^ year 
in and year out, a white school of 345 pupils. Now, such a school 
costs at the present time, in Memphis, over $16,000 a year. It is true 
this is not a tangible asset, but it- is none the less real. 

There is no deception in tlieee figures. Tliey may not be quantita- 
tively correct, but in principle they will not be challenged, and in 
quantity they are as nearly correct as the data at our disposal will 
warrant. * More vuyney is lost in this one item alone than is necessary 
to maintain an adeq^e school health service, 

IV. WHAT IS BEING DONE. 

It must not bo in fenced, from the preceding survey of conditions, 
that no notice' has been taken of the unfits and misfits, and' that 
nothing has been done toward relieving the situation. The char- 
acter and extent of the measures already underway are shown in 
• the following paragraphs: 

Nursing service , — ^The board of health employs 15 school nurses, 
l in the office and 14 in the field. In addition to their public-school 
work, the nurses perform similar service in the parochial schools, 
in all about 25,000 children. They also do a good deal of general 
community work. 

Primarily their duty is with the communicable diseases. Quite 
properly communicable disease is always the first concern of boards 
of health. It was communicable disease that first called a board of 
health into existence in America. The board of health in Memphis 
owes its establishment to yellow fever. H^re, as elsewhere, there- 
fore, the first duty of the health authorities is with the control of 
communicablet dishes. The individual disabilities, ‘‘ the diseases 
of heredity and n^ect,” are necessarily a secondary consideration. 

The nurses hav<^ done a limited amount of work in the field of in- 
dividual disabilitiea, but nothing commensurate with the needs. 
Last year, e. g., they fbund 380 cases of children whose eyes needed 
attention. According to the estimates recorded above, there are ap- 
proximately 4,000 children needing such attention. It is not 'clear 
that -all of the 380 detected casfSes received the needed attention, 
s Practically nodimg has beet> done for the teet^ 

V Thiftvb no <4 1thci i\urses: ChC writer te witness the 

, mnltit^^xnis" dwanda.^K)nK^% tme m|de the communicabW 
diseaser^rk. 
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School-hoard efforig.-^-TYit school board has made two tentative 
approaches to the problem of malnutrition — the open-air school and 
the school lunch. Neither of these, however, goes far enough to 
make a real dent in the pi'oblem. The 0}>en-aii* school acconuno- 
“dates about 25 pupils; there are 4,000 who are 10 per cent or more 
underweight Of tubeixular children alone, even though the stand- 
ard estimate is cut in half, tliere are more than 500. 

The hot school lunch, even if adequately administered, is only one 
factor in the soluti 9 n of the malnutrition problem. That the ^hool 
lunclies iU'c npt adequately administered in some of the schools at 
least is shown by the reference to insanitary conditions in the section 
on janitor seryice. (See Chapters III and IX.) 

The educational authorities have taken steps also 

toward the solution of the problem of tlie mental and social misfits 
by the appointment of a school psychologist for diagnostic purposes^ 
the establishment of a special school and the juvenile court school. 

The psychol(^ical service has been put on as an isolated Service. 

As such it can not function most efficiently. Mental deficiency and 
physical deficiency -are so closely related that they can not be studio 
and treated separately without loss to both sides of the equation. In 
spite, of this handicap the psychologist has proved to be one of the 
best assets of the educational system. Much has been accomplished 
in the way of testing and classifying the misfits. 

The special school for certain of the mental misfits is good as far " 
as it goes. It takes care of only about 25 children. According to ' 
the eslimates of Miss Cooper, the school psychologist, there are at 
least 300 children needing such special care. The Juvenile Court 
School provides for a small additional number of mental and moral 
misfits (not always carefully discriminated). The combined facili- 
ties of the two schools, however, are quite inadequate to the needs 
even of the very vjeficient group. 

No provision is made for such special groups of defectives as tlw 
cripple^s, the blind, the deaf, the stammerers, and the epileptics. 

These ai*e all educable. When educated they aie an asset to society, 
at least not a liability; when -uneducated they 'are inevitably# 
liability. But they can be educated only when special provision ia 
made for them. ' • - . 

- SUMMARY OK EXlSmNO ITOVISIONfl. 

Sununaniing, then, there are in the elementaiy schools of Memphip 
some 20,000 children instinctively striving, to grow up into healthyi 
inteUigen^ Jmen and women fit tq befit their several parts in carrying ^ ^ ^ 
on . the. ciVUiaatm^ which . is their , Imritoge.:' . A 

^Jlefwts Md disabiliti^^t wiU & 
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impede their growth and development. The other one-third are 
handicapped by disabilities and defects of such kind and degree that, 
unless coa*rected, they condemn these children to incomplete manhood 
and womanhood. 

If these defects and disabilities were all iri'emediable, this discus- 
sion would be idle. Bn^they are not all irremediable. Comparatively 
few are incurable, many may be completely cured or at least allevi- 
ated; others are tendencies to defects or weaknesses that can be 
largely overcome by protection and nurture, by humane and intelli- 
gent “child husbandry.” ^ 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that the debt would not be 
paid, even if full provision were made for salvaging and protecting 
thb one-third who are actually or potentially defective. It is even 
more important to provide for the full realization of the potential 
capacity of the normal two- thirds. This fact was emphasized 
' painfully in our training camps, whore it was made evident that a 
great many of the young men who had passed the physical examina- 
tion were lacking in strength, endurance, agility, muscular control, 
disciplined initiative, and knowledge of how to take care of them- 
selves. A large majority ivcro physically uneducated; many were 
physical illiterates, • * 

The job then is twofold : Negatively, pre vent ion, connection and 
alleviation of deficiency; positively, stimulation, development, and 
training of potential capacity — “unchaining the powers of man for 
the sake of life itself — its vigor, its beauty, its expression.” 

The school can bo but one factor in siich<i program of child hus- 
bandry. Good housing, good feeding, sano regulation of child 
labor, and provision for the husbandry of children under school age 
are essential. But the function, the obligation and the opportunity 
of the school as set forth in the first chapter of this report aro 
great and imperative^ 

> V. A PLAN PROPOSED. 

Memphis should look forward to a well-coordinated administra- 
tion of these several factors in human husbandry os applied to its 
schools — wholesome environment, hygienic management and instruc- 
tion, health teaching, physical training activities and health super- 
vision (with special reference to the unfits and misfits). As already 
indicated, both the school department and the health department 
have part in such work as is carried on. Their respective fields 
df service are- not clearly defined, though at present there is no 
overik|>jping, chiefly, perhaps because so little is done. The health 
departM^t ""attendd to the l^pection for contagious disease a|id 
afforfa some caSiral %xaminktio|X^^f ih^vidunl di^biUties^- IGfee 
dehpol di{^ is rasponsiUe 0il p^idcal training kcti^4 
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ties, the work for the misfits, and tlie conduct of the open-air school 
and tlie juvenile court school. 

There should be established a line of t’''avage between the func- 
tions of these two departments^ This is not altogether an easy 
task. In practice there is wide variation. In England, Scot- 
land, France, and Switzerland, for e.xaniple, nil school health work 
is administered by the education authorities. In the United States, 
of the States having coni])rehensive medical inspection laws, sotne 
provide for administration by the school department (e. g.. Massa- 
chusetts, New "iork. New Jei'soy, Maine, California, Utah); some, 
by the health de])artment (e. g.. North Carolina, Florida) ; some, 
jointly by the scIuk)! and health departments. 

There are similar diyei-sities in the larger citie.s. Boston, Cleve- 
land, Newark, Los Angeles, and others concentrate all phases of 
school health work, including medical insi)ection for communicable 
diseases, undei- the school department. In others, e. g.. New York 
Philadel])hia, Chicago, Detroit, the health department is responsible 
not only for ins])ection for communicable disease but also for exami- 
nation for individual defects an'd such -remedial and corrective work 
as is carried on. In still others, e.g.,-f*ittsburgh, Birmingham, St 
Louis, the communicable disease work falls to the health department; 
all other phases of the school health work are taken care of by the 
school administration. 

These diversities are not surprising and ought not to be discon- 
certing. Both public, health and public education are recognizing 
their larger functions and obligations. The conception of health as 
a public i-esponsibility grow out of the recognition that oommunicable 
disease is controllable. It has grown and expanded until it sees that 
it has a larger obligation to society than policing against germs. 

It aims at the conservation and promotion of the general health of 
the public. The public school was first of all a school for literacy. 
Attendance x\as voluntary. Compulsory school attendance is npW 
practically universal. Coincidentally the conviction has ripened that 
education is more than literacy-^that is, is a gi-eat enterprise in social 
engineering. Fiirtheimore, it is recognized that compulsory attend- 
ance carries with it a very special obligation, namely, to educate the 
children who are compelled to attend school. This involves both the 
duty of guarding all children from untoward external conditions and 
of providing proper educational procedure for all children, including 
the unfits and the misfits. Finally, the scliool exists as an adminis- 
trative instrument “ready to hapd for developing new and gwniBiie . 
extensions of educational policy., , 

Ths Une of efcavoye.— -It would eeem that f^e real line of ^leav^J 
AoWd?l»i^tween.tthctionithafg^’i^ 

-^oationi^^ete'w be e^Uwted^.^ 
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aiwj delimited in accordance with administrative efficiency and 
economy. 

If this is a correct analysis of the situation, Memphis should loolt 
forward to a health department with resources adequate for the per- 
formance of all specifically public health work. With respect to the 
schools, this would mean not only control of communicable disease 
but also provision for expert medical examination and remedial care 
of the children needing such service and who otherwise vcould not' 
receive it. This service should lx; a part of the public health policy 
of the city and should be rendered to the children, not as school chil- 
dren, but as citizens of its future. It shoukl not waste its resources 
by u.sing e.xpert medical or nursing service fOT formal supervision; 
it should conserve its resources for expert inetiical and nursing serv- 
ice. ^Ultimately this must mean the provision of public clinics, not 
exclusively for school children but equally for phildren under school 
age and for the general public. Wiether the clinics are located in 
school buildings or elsewhere is purqiy a matter of convenience. 

On the other hand, the schools should organize the resources to 
take car6 of all othBr phares of thtf total program. If this principle 
is adopted, the twilight zone problem will be successfully solved. _ 

Lack of funds.— As matters stand, neither the health department 
nor the school department is in ^sition to carry out its part of the 
program. Neither has the financial resources to do what it should do. 
In the section “ The Ability of Memphis to Finance the Proposed 
Program” (see Part II of this report), it is shown that Memphis 
does not measure up to the average of the cities of her class in 
financial support either of health and sanitation or .^of- schools. The 
per capita expenditure for the former was, in 1917, $1.38 as against 
$1.94 average; for schools $3.68, as against $5.91. The undeveloped 
state of the public health work in Memphis is shown by the fact that 
it does no|i employ a full-time health officer. Here is a city ap- 
proaching 200,000 population, destined to reach half a million in the 
next decade, and yet mot sufficiently concerned about its health prob- 
lems to train one mKh’s full thought and full timd upon them. The 
superintendent of health, the secretary, the health officer, able physi- 
cians with large practices, all jointly running a machine that no one 
of them is employed to train his full thought upon! It should ^ 
ainder^tood that conservation of the general health is a specialty in 
medicine: It should be understood further that public health pro- 
cedures have not been so stsmdardized that the machine onli bo set 
going with the assurance that it will go on automatically. It is a 
liye, growing, charging thing, and one that calls for the best thought 
that trie best.nhMi ih the community con give h,. Commetcial inter- 
ests are-Mihg this ojit aawl are.%Bhdkg l^ge siiroa of money in 
rtfeguardihg' the health of 
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thntfit pays in dollars and cents to do so. Tlie Metropolitan Life 
Insiiiaucc Co., for example, spends large sums annually in safeguard- 
ing the health of its policyholders bi^canse it pays. The Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Co., of Hirmingliam, with its subsidiary (Companies, 
emi)loys a large nmnlui* of people, mm). porhaj)s. ^ For sevei;^! 
yeai*s ])ast this (company has been spending imreasingly largo sums 
to constM’ve tins liealth of .its employees, beeaiiM' it pays. ^ 

The niulovelopeil state of the. school systoiiiMs ilhistrate<l by com- 
parison of Meuij)his, with respect to the ui^Hts and misfits, with cities 
in whi(*li special wfil^sses and superb si^n are provided for the deaf, 
(lio. .st'iiiil)lin(l. S|)m-li (Iffcctivc>. tlio anontic. tlio cripples, and the. 
iiu ntiilly dofective, 

A worl-iiuf phin.~\t is safe to assiiiiie witlioiit <|iiestiou that the 
physical training activities, the coiidiu’t of special schools for excep- 
tJQnals of all kinds, the teachiug of health and the, maintenance of 
hygienic school iimnagcnicnt, iM-long to the school. • The, twilight 
zone is in the realm of disease, defect, ami »li.sd)ility. Taking condi- 
tions just as they stand, a.ssnming no immediate large ineittase in the 
resource-s of eithed department, it js recommeiidod that the line of 
cleavage be drawn tentatively btdwecii commnjiicahlc di.sease and the 
disabilities diio to licredity and neglect. Ixd the department of 
health l>e resimnsible for the former,' the depmlinent of education 
for the latter. 


« 


ROAUU OK KOL'CATION, 


t ^ 

DKlMItTMK.NT OK UK.U.TII, 


TUc tliHAbllittei; of lierofUly udU Dcgtect. 
aa tTiort*; of refraction, aetaytHl ^tceUi, ac- 
cumulntlourt of tartar Icniling to dlscaaod 
tfacDB and pyorrhea ; aertimulatlonh of wtxx 
la carp, tllrly tooth, skhi, imllH, Meiilp ; mnl* 
nutrition atip to errors of diet, InchidlDg 
kind, quantity, and preparation ; and orrota 
of habit, tite too Mtlio Hlt?ep, too great 
activity: aifi pOBtnral defects, such fth 
drooping . shonldcfs, 14 m»»o and Hlovrnly 
gait, etc. 

It will he nofcHl that n)nn>' of these 
doflcICDcICK ore dne to neglect and arc to 
bo corrected by lustruotloa tmd training. 
QtberH are (remilnc ailments and defects 
that, though rc<|iilriog expert mcdlcnl dlag* 
nosts and treatment, arc easily dotooted hy 
anyone with ordinary Intolllgnlce and a 
little training In observing symptoms. 


The ocuto communlcablo dfs(;gses, as 
dlpbihrria, lucitslca, mumpK, scarlet fever, 
whooping ootigl), smallpox, chicken pox, 
rabies, ci^rebrospinnl meningitis. Infantile 
paralysis, etc, 

Tht; litsQctdmrnc dfsenKcs. as malaria. 
The dlHonaw of IntCHtiuat origin, as ty* 
phtihl, the vsrloui* forms of dysentery, 
choloni, hookworm, etc. 

The Kyclni diseases, as tubcrculosla, Om 
r'en'crcnl dlmhiKcs, etc, - * 

The above groupH, It will bp noted, are 
tliOBC that belong logically to the health 
orgnuftAtion. Hut tbln loaves unplaced 
that pbasG of child conservation cxtendtng 
from conception to entrance Into school. It 
la this period that covers the most crttipal 
time of existence and calls for prenatal 
supervision, as In tho training and licensing 
of mldwtvca; providing lltcratnro for ex- 




Tlsloti, cpvoiiDg tho six tender years In 
which the' death rate la highest, and when' 
resistance ta lowest. This' phase logically 
l>clongB to., a sobdiWslon for child hygtann 
in the health depaitroent, , . 
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stitute part of the health department forces) df a part of the work 
they arc now endeavoring to do, the health department would be 
enabled to take on the preschool work, without additional appropria- 
tion, a w^ork which is sorely needed, and which at present gets little 
more than passing notice from any source. 

It would open up to the schools teaching opportunities to which 
they are now' oblivious. This is pei-haps Uie most important aspect 
of the wdiole mutter. In the matter of health tifc principle, neg- 
lected since the days of api)renticeship of Jeai'nlng to do hy dohg^ 
might c*me into its own. We do not learn how to conserve health 
by listening to lectures, or reading books, or studying physiology or 
hygiene, or having a health department to do those things for us; 
w'a# learn to consei'vc health hy conserving it. For example, let us 
tiiko the matter of measuring up our children upon the basis of 
height, weight, n|(^, grade, eyes, and teeth. It is no small iindertakii^^ 
to keep record of 22,000 children, and upon the basis of measurements 


- to^etermino. who need the attention of the dentist, or of the >ocijlist, 
or who need their nutrition looked after. It is such a large under- 
taking that many comimmities would say they Could not affoifd it 
on account of cost. But how long would it take* to do it if' 500 
workers were trained upon it? In groups of 5, they could do 100 
day with ease. There arc 1,000 eighth-gi'ude pupils in the Memphis 
schools, half of whom under intelligent supervision and direction 
could keep au accurate set of records of the entire schools. In tlie 
examinations that were made in the Riverside, Snowden,* and Grai\t 
schools (the latter colored), most of ‘the work was done by a team 
of eighth-grade girls under .supervision. Four eighth-grade cplored 
girls at the Grunt School, for instance, made all of the examinations 
and records, except the eyes. 

Coordinate j>re%ent agencies , — If the recommended line of cleavage 
is adopted, the next step in organizing a working program for tlie 
schools is to coordinate the agencies now at work aa^o give them 
unified direction. 

The nucleus of practical teaching and health inspecting service 
exists already the temporary provision for the modern health 
ci;usade work. This is now an isolated piece of work. It should be 
integrated* with the plan of health teaching heretofore outlined, and 
this plan of hPJihb teaching in turn should bo developed to include 
the organization of a health inspection service by the older and moi'c 
^capable pupils. 

' 1^6 school phychologist and the specialschool for mental. misfits 
"make the nucleus of an administrative unit to takoeayef oTaff classes 
61 exceptional children, the neurotic, the deaf, the seiuiblind, the 
L _ 3 — ^ mental misfits^ 
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I^or the active plmso of ])Iiysicnl education there ih sumetliin^ more 
tiuui a nucleus in (lie departinoiit of physical trainiu^r: it is rather 
an ()rpini.siu that is suffering from arrest etl deveiopmeut. Sugges- 
tions have already been made foi- lifting tlu‘ caust^s of arrest and 
for enabling this phase of ediicatio;i to contribute in firil measure 
toward making all the elnldriMi strongei*, more resilient,, more resist- 
ant, hotter voonlinated. Tin onv tlunq liickhnf is to fun'a oU this 
cobnilnatcd 'under a siiKjle cOinprtrnt head. ** ■ 

J he three ^^e])s ncc(*ssaVy to put thes<* r(*comiuendatioti'^ into effect 
are ; . , ; 


1. Kttr the- |»oar(l of education ami the department df health to, 
adoj)t th(‘ ‘‘ Li'pe of cl(j*avage iuM'cin pn>posed. 

2. For the h)i\n\ of education to civate a department -of ‘'School 
iOT^buie or Piiysical and health edueation *’ and to bring together 
/n tills new department Hie iiealth-crusade worker, tin* physical di- 
rector, and the psychologist. 

• d. hor the hoiird of education to secure, as in*ad of the department 
of school hygiene, tme whose abilities are eommensurate wdth the. 
magnitude aiul i;mportanec of the undertaking. Preferably, in order 
to coordinate properly the Several branches of the w*ork, he should 
be a physician, with knowle<lge of clinical psychology and the prin- 
ciples of physical education. He should know" pix?sent-day educa- , 
tional conditions. Above all he must have organizing ability. The 
entire success or failure of this jnograin rests upmi'thili^ selection. 
Better l^uve it alone than uudertakt* it w itliont arlj^unte (^ective 
energy liciii nd it. 

^Mich a department of school hygiem*- .slum Id begin w'itli the forces 
ennmei'ated ahovo. Obviously eifort should be tlirected to meeting 
the physical net»ds in a broader w\ay. All development should be 
based upon examination and actual Hndiugs. To this vml the first 
work of the diiWtor slumld be to institute a system of exaniina- 
tion.s and rocordfi city-witle in scope aiul covei'ing the most coitunon 
physical defects, such ns nutrition, sliown by age, height, and 
weight; visual acuity, mid condition ufj^eeth. the hudings will in- 
,dicute to w'hat extent provision should be nuult* for looking after 
iintrition. i 

From the indications in hand it is probable it will be found that 
the facilities fov comhaiing iinderiiOfirisliinent are at present totally 
'inndecpiate. Asj |)Ainted out the midday lunch, by itSblf, hardly 
.scratches the surface of the pi-obleni. The open-air schoo':', even if 
it were u complete preventive, takes enre of only 25 children. There 
ui*e at least sev^*al hmidred uiulornourished children. Dcv‘>lppin^t 
of this service should probably be in the^direction of nutrition cli^sses 
for . the} nnderiqurishedv ^ cpiiditcted .along ■ lines worke^^^ 
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yet dof(^ised for meeting the needs of malnutrition iiv a largo way. 
Moreover, it has a teaching value of the fii'st order, the children 
studying their own ca^cs in class and, under intelligent guidance, 
jbringing their own weight up. In that case the open-air school 
coiild be kept for the worst cases, those that would not profit by the 
nutrition class. 

It gfH'S wdthont saying that the eyes and teeth of all children in 
need of :i:;tenti()n should have it. It has already bee||suggestcd that 
ultimate clinical facilities souhl be jH^ovided. not for children as 
school children, hut for the school children .as pa it of the public 
citizenship. * ^ 

^ VI. THE HICH SCHOOLS. ^ 

The report of the National Kd neat ion Association commission on 
the reorganization of secondary education on “ Ph^*sical Education 
in Secondary Schools sets for the minimum i>rognmi of i>Jiysical 
education that schould obtain in any modern city high sehoof. Ap- 
proximately this program is now in operation in many cities; il^some 
it is exceeded. The essential principles uiulerlying. this report are 
given in the following (piotations : , ^ 

^ In tlic now civilization one of llu* most important proMoms of the lilgli' sqIiooI, 
mitl llio central problem of physical (’duration, is how to socVire ami conserve 
Iienlth. Tlds is hecomin" mon? ami mon* a coimmmlty problen^ ^ 

The schools have been slow U) adjust iheir program to the changed needs 
of the pupils nnd the couummity. 1‘upils no longer go to school throe montjfe 
la the winter to learn to rend, write, ami cipher, securing their voratlonnl 
skill nnd bodily power during tlie other nine months. They go'to school dfcie 
.months and are Idle the other thu'e heeausC the (tpportuiiitresjfor developing 
.. yocatlonnl Hklll and bodily omlimmce Imve heon taktai away from them with 
the reraovnl of industry from tlu» homo to the factory. The Hcliool Uniat accept 
the new' conditions of this Imlustrial age and provide adequate oi)i>ortimity for 
bodily exerelse relatiMl to va^patinmd >kllUaml for the fmulamentul bodily 
exereist^s related t(» hcaltii. 

Matiy iH'ople to-day are pre.^erved to maturity who formerly would have 
died In childluHid. Medicine Ims made KphnidUl strides during recent years 
In decreasing the-mortallly due to y,ynu>tlc diseases. The dlseuses which nl*e 
Increasing, those of tla^ uervcai.s system, nre more Inimical to the organic heultU 
of those who survive limn are tlu^ iiiftM'Uous diseases. 

Wlijlc the Increase in uervtniH diseases Is lightly .charged to a^ failure of 
bodily adjtistiueut to the environment of tlie new' civilization, to the saving of 
the w'enUcr ones wlio formerly died in Infancy, nud to the greater strain of 
modern comlltlons, and^UlioiigU the number so elnssitled Is due in part to better 
diagnosis, it Is a jirntMiulictpicut to any that the public ^’hools have materially 
heli>e<l to augment conditions wdiiclt Ic-nd to the.se diseases. It 1 b not enough 
. that the schools should not continue to lncfea.se tllo tendency to these diseases ; 
they should In a constructive way assist la the necesjary health adjustments 
ff the. pupils In city and couotn*. It. is the Arm belief of this qommlssloh that 
^ the.^.modern public high tK^hpol owes n, duty to .the.hoaUh o| :tbe ndol^ctent 

^ piibnihe4'»» ;But:MO\of ' -- 
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youtli of this country as‘n fumianientui element of education, 
of tliis (»>nmiUsion that tliin duly is possible of fullillineiit. 

So fur the public wiiool has prwuiptod the i\t^\ of health vdumtiou without 
occupyin}; it. Tlieorolieally, educators believe tliiit Iieuitli is more hn|iortaiit 
than nuanllty of knowliMl; 4 e; prnetleally. titey seldom act uiHui titc btdief. Tlie 
projirum of studies has u'ot lu^m adjusted to meet llu* eliuu^^t^i uchmIs t^f the 
pupils. Tlie piv.sent arraimviueuts for physical ac tivity euu he hniknl u|mn only 
M.sjtalliativo measures in Unit tliey j:ive some relief from tiie sehool de.sk. They 
are r.ssentially <»f uckuitive rlniracier, aimin;; to minimize Ic.ruiful liilluences. 
riii‘ work of the-srlioois eall.s primarily for the |'uu(‘tionai‘'aci ivlty of tin* e^j^hcr 
centers of the eentry I. nervous sy.stem. It fails to emphasize ila; pi*incipal posi- 
tive liykdenie factor in that it disrepird.s the motor aeilvitles rehiUsI to the lower 
nervous centers controlliu}; eireulation, re.sptration, miiritlon. and eilminatiou. 
lU'.sklos, it nek'h'ets an important phase* of^cslueation in iliat it minindzes to the 
vaiii.sldmr point tlmse motor aetlvliies related to -<mm 1 carriage, mofr.tr pre.sence, 
motor iM'rsoimllty, ami niotor eonsciousucss. The attainment nf adequate motor 
eomrol is imi>opsil)Ie with the jwosent equipniont and time allotment. 

Health i.s definitely related to tia* vlKorofis use of tJu* bin' mnscles of I lie mink 
and loKSi. Instnietion siiould be ;tiven In oxerelKes an.1 nmmw which will bring 
into play these large fundamental muKcIes and Hlmuld he puslu.*d fm* enough to 
stimulate circulation, residraiion' and iH*rHpiratioti. Meilmds of study should be. 
devi.sed wliieli will allow more free<l(tm ami liodily movement even in nt^ndemlc 
work. 

. The tomlency in some quarters to substitute military drill for more fiimln- 
^ental activity Is a serious mistake. Tlur'addltlon of physical odneation to 
litary drill for the rank and file of the armies of tlie world is n signltlcant 
fact^which should make clear the folly of such snlwtituUou. The thorougli. 
phy^cal e<Iucatlpn courses at^West Point and AnuapoIiH, in our own country, 
'^mrthc fact that nn Army officer was sent to the Unltc<l StnUM hy the Dutch 
normal -com-ses In physical education at SprlngtloUI, to pre- 
parcYffin.seif to Jake charge of phy.slenl «*<lucatIon in tlie Dutch iiillltnry acad- 
emy, ftihow the neetl of tlie basis of nn uH-rouml motor training. In order to 
In.surt the preservation of hcnitli nml the educational imint of view In physical 
exercises, tiio adininistratloii of physical education should be loilgcil in Uic 
hands of the (^hicatlomil nutlmrlties exelnsively. No narrow imllcy of mere 
military drill should lie siibstituttMl for n tirond program of fumhiineiital health 
activities. " 

Iho war lia.s ain})]y ('onfirnied obkorvntions ni i*o.gard to inili- 
liiry training. 

The health umls of the higli-sdiool pupil call for the following 'lienltU 
progt^m : * ' ’ 

I. A careful health exainlmUlou wliioli .‘^Imuld tneludo; " • 

• A. Medical inspection. 

- H. Mental examination. 
t.V Physical oxamlimtlou. 

11. A healthful onvlronmoiit In home uukI sc'hook 

III. Instruction in health problems: 

IV. Pliyslail activity. 

A, F)quipment, tnlnhmim requirement, 
ft. Amount and kind, mtiUnnim requirement 
O. Kind of exercise; ' 


V. School . cre0t 
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That the Memphis high schools fall far short of rcalizinAthis 
progi'am fe Obvious. 

nealtk examination , — The only he*\lth examination given to hij 
school pupils is Uie medical Examination given to the prospectiv^ 
cadets. This follows, istrictly, the army examinations. Its purpose 
is solely to elim'marfe the unfit; its pmposc, in no sense, is to ^‘dis- 
cover how nature has endowed the individual.” There is no mental 
examination, the necessity for which is shown in the section of this 
report on “Mental Status”; and no adequate physical examination 
calling for a “ close study of the giow’tli and physique of the pupil 
and a close correlation of th^^onditions found with the phy.sical 
activity prescribed.” For tliP-girls thei'e is no Tiealtli examination. 
In .view ofthe amount of personnel devoted to phy sical education in 
the high schools such examination is practically out of the question. 

Healthful cni'irononcnt , — The tx)ssibilities of a healthful environ- 
ment in the Central High School are large, but they are not fully 
ftalized, in the judgqient of the .survey force. This is not a matter 
for detailed specification; by way of illustration, however, It was 
found that one toilet ijoom for boys was lacking in adjacent lavatory 
facilities. Close sanitary supervision of school plants as i*ecom- 
mended in th.i, section on that topic would reveal the defects and 
the remedies for defects.- 

The Vocational High School has small possibilities. A now build- 
ing at the earliest possible time is the solution of tliat problem. The* 
obvious remedial improvements are stlinmarized in the section on 
buildings. 

The Colomd High School ns jt flow stands has no 'pos.sibilities. It 
is a liability only, * , ^ ' 

Irntmction in health problems . — Apparently little attention is 
paid to this mUtter on the program of studies. The i-eport above 
referred to makes tlic following recommendation : ’ • * ' ' 

The piiplU Bhoulil be given Instruction In: (n) \The prncUqil elementary 
problems which concern their health ; ns, for example, Ulot^ care of the teeth, 
sex, sleep, exercise, nnd.batliing In school and at home, (b) The general con- 
dftloifs relofod to benltli, ns room' temperature, ventlintlon, Unst, school seatlngs, 
mul posture, (c) "^he publlc-heair.h problems), like sewage disposal, milk and 
water supplies, and general control of Infections diseases. 

Kvery pupil In the high scliool should l>e ncqudtnted with elementary 
iienltli problems In his environment. Direct application !«hould be made to, 
home, school; nnd community conditions^ I^flnUe re^rts of ^health copdU 
lions which test the powers of observation sliotiI4 be required. The eralni- 
Datlons slipald test both Uie knowledge nnd tho health hablt^ of the pupils 
* in home and school. 

Fhji/^al activity^Jn the >r6port' above "referred to the require- 
ment for ghysici^l activity tpifod undef tht^Aea^s : Equips 
meat, ainoiint End-kind (time allqiment), Wnd lif exerciae. 
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Equipments . — The Central High Sch^l has Tnagnificent outdoor 
posBibilities. The 12 acres of Jevel ground included in the schSol 
property offei' ideal condition^ for a welKnigh perfect, organiza-^ 
of outdoor physical training activities. \At pi-ef 5 ent the possi-. 
bilities are umealized. The grounds are in a^t<f of nature. 

Thi^ indoor facilities are inadequate. Theio ^one small gymna- 
sium (but must be used hy both boys and girls. The shower bath, 
lockersj hnd dressing room facilities are only moderately satisfactory/ 
There is. m swimnmig pool. A temporaiy armory has been provided 
in connMf^ -with the military training: This is for storage of mili- 
tary equipm^t, noj for exercise space^ 

The Vocational High School is lacking in both indoor and out- 
door facilities. Xl'hc gymnasium assembly room Ls entirely iHn>atis-. 
factory; there are no bathing or dressing accommodations. XTh^ 
oiuids are too l^iited for anything more than class 'cxercuSi^ 
Imre is no space foAcren teaching the elements of the more impo 
tan\ athletic games.; \ . 

Ttih Colored High ScKpol has no facilities. 

Tinih\^otnient . — In tl^ Central High School each pupil is sap-, 
posed to'have 2 one-hour periods a week in the gymnasium. TTiis 
is in charK of two teacher^ one for each sex. As there are ap- 
proximately'^0 students of ekeh sex, the fulfillmeiU-«f the require- 
ment would nrqan that each teacher would teach 48 pupils five hours 
a day, every d^in the week. As a matter of fact, the teacher for 
the boys gives bimhalf of his time to this work, the other half being 
devoted to sui)ervi^n of the work in the elementary schools Nd 
provision for physic^^training is made on the time schedule of the 
school. Classes in ph^ical training have to “come when they can.” 
The result is that some^^ entirely debarred Trom physical training- 
by program conflicts; aiAtheso make necc.ssary the ti.ssembling of 
mixed ggoups. One class of girls' visited had representatives from 
all. classes, from the first to^he fourth year. Ohciously, such a 
condition is fatal to real educational work. Pupils see no orderly 
progress in their attainments, “my see only repe'tition of exercises ' 
having no logical gradation. I^itably they come to think of 
physical training as a, ^e. show, not m^a vital part of their education.' 

This/condition might be alleviated V the use of the older pupils 
as group- leaders, but this could not-m done sucoeaslktlly b;^ the 
naerely .fortuitous mingling of ymmgqr afid older pt^ils. ' It. wf^d 
hate to be as a result of. definite planning and the training of Vaj^ blo 

gTOnp'‘Teqders. A* ' ’ \ .. . ‘4.'^ 

In tbp., Yocaitional Hi^ .School imd .ih: the fibred' High^ 
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of calisthenics and light gymnastics. Little or no time is given to 
teaching games and outdoor sports. Practically nothing is done for 
the Tve^er and deficient individtRtk (the high school quota of the 
fatal one- third immortalized by the^lective draft). These defects 
of procedure are not due to lack of recognition of their importance 
on the part of the teacher — he is keenly aware of their importance ; 
under the conditions he can work only with the mass. 

In addition to this regular physical training schedule, a good deal 
of attention is given to competitive athletics, for which a cdach is 
employed. This, of course, reaches only a small minority of- boys 
who are rigorously selected for intensive athletic training, not in the 
interest of their physical development, but in the interest of inter- 
school competition. 

Recently, military training under the Junior Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps provision of the War Department has been introduced. 
The progranl calls for one-half hour a day of military drill, includ- 
ing setting-up exercises. It bom's no organic relation to the general 
program of physical education. v, 

For the girls the entire physical -education program is covered 
by the two hours a week in the gymnasium.^ The exercise consist of 
calisthenics light gymnastics, games, and dancing. No outdoor 
games are taught. * v 

At the Vocational High School there is no systematized physical 
exercise other than the military drill. There has been sporadic culti- * 
yation of such athletics as football, baseball, and basket ball, but no 
regular provision has been made for this by the employment of a 
coach. 

In both schools the customary^ “ evils of athletics ” are in evidence, 
evils which spring from failure to dircct atlUetics for educational 
ends. 

Extending benefits of athletics . — ^How the benefits of athletic 
games can ^ extended to all pupils is admirably illustrated by the 
Oak Park and River Foi'cst Township High School in the suburbs 
of Chicago/ 

The purpose of all education is^to train for cltizensliip. PhyalcaL education 
has to do with the health, the growth ami deveiopmeDt of our physical beings. 
We look aftW the health and physical de\*elopment of our bodies, not primarily 
to make the human a stronger and more powerful animal, but to make him 
more ^ble to assume his duties in society — to make him a better cltlz^. 
IP^yBl^l education, theOi to be education, must train for. citizenship. Ath- 
letics are usually considered a phase of physical training or physical education. 
But to^ ciasslhed they tnuabbe educational, and where they are educational 
^ey imost certhin^ ^traln tor (^tizen^p, 

The cidticism directed tpwardl Our idtei^oladUc or inter- 

^U^ate that yte^oyerdevelpp a few and n^lect the tmiutia^ af^ 

I cfti«me^asd Athletfe»---A C^arre^ By m Tiiistle^h^ 

dittdor. Oak eirk, H: 8.; «1. V |llnd .aad Beoy^ 
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It Is this mistake that denianOs immediate remedy. Correct this mistake aii4 
the other objectionable features will take care of themselves. When our ath- 
letes^ are meetlug the Nutiou’s demands in such ou encouraging way the dh«, 
plorable feature Is that we have produced such a small number of them. 

While one Jlobie Baker is doing such great dee<l8 of valor as an aviator In 
Fraijce, think of the liundreds of otItei*s who are being rejecte<l for different 
branches of tiie 8or\*ice iK^^ause of physical defects. * ^ 

The remedy for this error is intruschool or Intramural athletics; in fact this 
Is the panaw‘a for all onr ntliletie tronl)ies. This is an old term, apd a large 
per cent of our scluwW claim to have Intramural sports, but wiint are they? 
Usually a few Interclass gafne.s, played after tlio dose of the regular seasons, 
or If during tlie regular seusoim, puslied over to one conier of the uUiletic 
field or given tlie gynmasluni on Friday afternoon when varsity is not • 
using it for practla\ Such Intramural athletics may pass aFnn excuse but 
nothing more. They do little good, and after a game or two tlie players dr<^ 
out bectuise of the lack of interest. Enthusiasm can not he kept up in some* 
thing that is given little importance In the sciKH»l. They should be made as 
much a part of the .‘tcbool as the interscholastic athletics, so far ns ti»e boys 
are con<;eruAl. WImt is ^kmI for the few Is all- All liave an dqual 

right to tlie use of the school |>ropci ty, tlie gyni^An and the athletic field, ‘ " 
and to tlie teachers' assistance. . * 






We nee<I more school teuuis, so that our athletics may be represen tnllve of 
the different stag»>s In tlio ifovelopment of our boys. lii place of one team 
In a given sjKtrt there should lie at least tliree, with the division made on the 
•basis of welgiit and ago. In sports like basket bail, football, and wrestling 
the welgtlt Is the iiniHirtnnt factor and Is generally used as the basis of divi- 
sion, but In track, basehall, niul soccer, where the superiority lies in endur- 
ance and skill nitlior than In^ strength, age is th\j best basi^of division. With 
the nimibcr of school teams multiiriletl liy tliree the number of boys parti- 
climting Is imturally Increai^ in like ratio. This alone wlU account for the 
greater number of bojTj physically able to engage in competitive games lu a 
small school with less than 100 boys. In larger schools, with the school 
.sports designated as lieavywelght. lightweight, nnd midget weight, or major, 
minor, apd subminor, it becomes nii easy matter to organise Intramural leagues 
.in each division. ^ ^ 

la general the Idea of mass atliletlca, as has Just been outUued, is lu sub- 
stance the plan that tli^ Oak Park High School Board Inis been gradually 
putting Into effect during the last five years. The detail of the system hais 
been left with the pliysical directors, hut tiie hoanl has stopil sporisor and 
famished the protection, and Inductmients for farthering the plan. The path 
lias not been a rosy one. The trauRltlon of \. 9 chooi that was satamted witli 
the one-team idea Into one for every boy in the game has .betrn most dlfflci^t, 

The community has leanifi] to think in terms of uatlonnl chaiuptonshlps. Foot^ 
ball was the subject of discussion at the breakfast table, *at tlie club, gnd 
even ht church, and members of the twm could have anything In the town * 
for the .a^ng. For a school board to change the athletic policy and haw the 
time and ^hergy of the coaches devoted to the Interests of ali the boys to the ‘ 
n^lect ^ the school heroes took courage. -In spite of the fact that all foot- . 
balii^j^ t^re won first . or, 

Buch,.egiH»t that theyr small: 

season; first ;T:j 

^4® the time _ 

tW^botfi>m^l^ rfputatidii; *^But gmatikl!^ the iwhlic 

■Mt1id.ilAWn.tn m tiAw IavM vtiil fji a 
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t people awoke to the fact that an unusinV’ number of boys were i)ar- 

■ tidpating In the athletics. Parents began to notice that their own boys, in 

; . place of merely being the clgarette-smotdng rooters, were taking on those 

signs of rbbnst health and enthnslosm over themselves that they had ndinlrcHl 
in the eleven hoys on the field. ^ * 

No figures have been kept to show the exact number of boys taking part, 

* but the number on the various teams in competition during last year run^ 

over 1,000. Probably 50 per cent of these are^dupllcates, so it would seem that 
about 500 of the 000 boys In the school get into some form of orgnnlze<l team 

play- 

There has l>een a very noticeable Improvement in individual honesty and 
Kpnrtsmanshtp. The luorul cotie In athJ^tics has always been a most peculiar 
one. If a man .‘should try to Improve his He In golf or deliberately call the score 
wning In tennis no one would play with him, but In our highly organized games 
the referet' or umpire is the sole »rbll»rator, and anything that* escapes his eyes 
Js considered logitlinotc by both ^nd spectators. In the liitrainural 

gajpes students act as referees but perform little more than the mechanical 
part of the offlclnrs duties* Decisions are seldom* disputetl and questions of ^ 
right or wrong nre usually quickly settled by a majority opinion without any 
' appenl'to hlgh 9 r authorities. This democratic cShtrol nmkt*s apy boy who would 
use foul tactics very unpopular, and no boy will long stand against the 111 wi tr\ 
of bis fellows, and as a. result, a spirit of gootl s]>ortsninnslill? nnd clean play 
dominates the whole athletic situation. 

VII. SUMMARY CONCLUSION^ AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


r=, ■ 



1. Evefy school sliould have decently adequate playground space 

and simple and inexpensive equipment. v. 

2. Centrally locat'ed athletic fields should be pi*ovided in ouch 
logical school district. 

Coordination .of. the school and community playground and 
athletic activities should be effected by placing them under a unified 
administration. Also an arrangement should be made between the 
board of education and the recreation commission, whereby the 
director of physical education in the schools shall be the responsible 
Erector of “ physical recreation ” supported Ijy the commission, 

4. Such school-community organizations os the parent-teacher as- 
sociations should be encouraged to supplement public funds and 
official interest in the equipment and maintenance of school play- 
^^undsj and in turn to stimulate and encourage official interest and 
the appropriation of public funds. ^ . 

8. Such organizations as the Boy Scouts, G|ri Scouts, Camp Fire 
^irla should be encouraged and coordinated ui^far os possible with 
ihe of school and community physical education. 

6.' TTi0 director school and immunity physical education activi- 
ties paid a salary ^mmensurute wiUi the ifnportonce Of 

hia:dittied| pi^visibn ^Ould Ite fdt si^cieht assistxmcc ‘in 
6rd^ %j|^^teRC^ejra may 1>^pr and f ugarvised. 

th» mgh.sebbls ahoold be 

itRinbar of wett.pafdteacben of physical edu(^pon,’M iba^ the prin* 
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ciples outlined in the i*eix)rt before referred to may be incorporated 
gradually into the program of the Men^his high schools. It is idle 
to make extended recommendations in i’egard to equipment, courses, 
and methods, unless there is fii*st a provision for the human agents 
to use the equipment, and to develop coih’se and methods. 

In the C'/entral High School there aie needed at least, fom* teachers 
of physical education, one head, teacher and one assistant teacher 
for each sex. The supervisor of physical education who now gives 
half time to the high school should be relieved. His full time is 
needed for general supervision. In the Vocational High School 
and in the Coloi*ed High School, one teacher for each sox in each 
school is needed. Under the scale of salaries I'ecommended in the 
section on Adniinistration, Me^nphis can secure teachoi*s that n^ns- 
lU'e up to the indicated requirements. 


8. The 12 acre^ of unused grounds at Centra! High School should 
bo drained and graded. A large part, of the physical exercise of high- 
scHool pupils in Memphis .should Jw out of doors all the year round, 
and these grounds are needed for this ^purpose. Indoor facilities 
are needed for inclement weather and can l>e . advantageously u.sed 
also for the mere formal work of gymnastics. It is an axiom to-day, 
however, that the indoor gv'mnasinm is to bt» used only when out- 
door exercise is impossible. 

w 0. Enlarge the indoor facilities at the Central High School, 
especially for buthi\ig and dre^ssing. There is immediate need fqr 
two gyinnasitmis in order that the two sexes may be equally and 
adequately provided for. Ultimately the.se two gymnasiums should 
form a new unit of construction in the i-ear of the shoi)s, at the 
edge of. tlie athletic field. Each should f)o fully equipi>ed with 
lecture rooms for toadiing hygiene and with dressing and bathing 
facilities, including hath, shower baths, aiui swimming pools. ’ 

As a teinpornry expedient a movable gymnasium for Imys should 
be provided and phutod in the position almve indicated. If the type 
of building des('rihed in the section on Riiihiihg were u.sed the cost 
would not l)c excessive. 

This arrangement would leave the ])ros(Mit gymnasium for the 
wio of the girls. 

Facilities for physical education are so lacking in tho Vocational 
High School that the only logical recommendation is a new plant. 
Resoui'cefnl teachei*H, however, can do something with very meager 
equipment. ’■ 


10 For tlw5 most part the dii^opmont* of the procedm^e of phya- ^ 


ical. education .should be left 
istrative* matter, however, t^ 
jof the hiiA schools : should 

s::' O >■ . . , . ■sKiiiy*-- ' • - 
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education set forth in the Beport of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education and should begin at once to incorporate 
that interpretation into the program of the Memphis High Schools. 
Certain points should receive particular attention. 

(A) A progressively giaded course in physical education covering 
both instruction in hygiene and physical training activities should 

^be projected. A correlative of this is, that pi*ovision must be made 
in the program schedule for classes in physical education, as genuine 
classes, not as mere fortuitous groupings of indivfduals. At least 
four periods a week should be provided. The report of the Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Secondary Education recommends ' 
strongly that these be grouped into two double periods and give a 
sample schedule worked out on that basis. It should be understood 
t that these periods primarily are for teaching; that they do not fur- 
nish the amount of exercise needed by students. They must be sup- 
plemented by “ after-school ” games, athletics, and other forms of 
ixercise. Work shouid be included, but work should be evaluated 
n tenns of physical development. 

(B) Provisions should be made for at least, mi annual examina- 
tion of high-school pupils with the object of a clear understanding 
of the developmental needs of each individual. The examination 
should be recorded and used for charting the work of the individual 
pupil. 

(C) School credit should bo given for the work in physical edu- 
cation. The recommendation of the report previously cited is as 
follows: 

The courses iu liygiene should receive credit ou the same basis as other 
classroom subjects. Tlie physical practice lu gymnastics, utidetics, games, and 
swimraiDg should' receive positive credit on the same bn sis as laboratory 
courses. The hygiene instruction should be gradeil .on the basis of classroom 
redtatloiis and examinations. The phj^lcal practice should be marked on IJe 
basis of the quality of the work and on the effort of the pupil in dally pfac- 
tlco. Tests of minimum pliysleal proficiency should be given at regular in- 
tervnli. 

An improvement upon this would be to include tlu*eo elements in 
the grading: (1) Information acquii’cd as shown by recitation and 
tests^ (2) personal health progress as shown by growth, freedom 
frdm illness, correction of defects, etc.; (3) progress in physical 
.ability ns shown in mastery of the various physical traininir ac- 
tivities. 

(P) AtHilletics must be i-ecognized, clearly and imequivocally, as a 
part of the physicM education program, and must be brought uftder 
|h© cxolusiVe control and direction of'Ae school Intei’school com- 
^titivq athletic^ $liould be retained ahd wholesomely contrpllcd; 
bnt thj^ benf Qf^^^ ^ould extended po ajl the 

pllpib,'' 
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(E) Militfiiy traininp: should be brouglit into its normal cooixti- 
nation witli physical education; The details need not bo specified. 

They must be worked out through intelligent cooi>ei*ntion of the 
military instructor and the physical instructor. 

(h ) The work in physical education in. the high schools luust'^ be 
^een iii its i-elation to the elementary scIkk)! progi'ain and to the 
geneial (onnnunilx scheme foi’ physical recreation Ilainpering 
restraints imisf he avoided, hnt a^dministrative coordination is 
necessary.. 

11. Define the iespectiv(‘ obligations and duties of the health 
department and (>f the school department with respect to health 
examination and snpervisii)n. Increase (In* facilities and financial ^ 
-support of hotli departments. ■ - . ^ * 

lii. <\)ordi^ate tin* s<*veral lines of work now carried on bv the 
stliools in a division of sc1hk)I hygiene or scIkk)! health service” ' 
in charge oi a direct^or wlio combines tochnreal and exeeutivo com- 
petence. 

o 





